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as a good foundation for a study of the causes of the Revolu- 
tionary war. But admirable as is the summary by the gifted 
Irish historian, Doctor Alvord has made many important addi- 
tions to, and not a few alterations in that familiar outline. 
Though he perceives the limitations of the Canadians, he has 
praise for their undoubted virtues. To him the short-comings 
of the British at home or abroad are not as is "a landscape to a 
blind man's eye." Legislation concerning religious matters is 
examined with candor. Without being elegant in style, and at 
fine writing there is no attempt, the form of this work is admir- 
ably adapted to the nature of the inquiry. The composition is 
everywhere clear, and throughout there are unmistakable evi- 
dences of the exercise of care as well as intelligence. In a word, 
the book is marked by the thoroughness characteristic of all 
Professor Alvord's work. In the opinion of the present reviewer 
these volumes form the most important contribution which for 
many years has been made to the literature on the American 
Revolution. A most comprehensive bibliography completes 
this valuable study. 

Christopher Columbus in Poetry, History and Art. By Sara 
Agnes Ryan. Chicago: The Mayer & Miller Co., 1917. Pp. 165. 

By the later grammarians the feminine form authoress, which 
served our precise ancestors, has been relegated to the class of 
outworn words. With other elements of former diction it is soon 
to be sought in the glossaries which explain archaic terms. There- 
fore Miss Ryan will be referred to as the author. Her share of 
this miscellany is not great. Yet from her few and short para- 
graphs it is clear that she does not worship contemporary special- 
ists who treat the various phases of the eventful era of Columbus. 
However, it is well to be familiar with the outlines of one's field 
before deriding the authorities. But Miss Ryan is not writing 
a monograph, a biography or a history. According to her plan 
the poets are made to relate the story of the discovery of America. 
Commencing with the boyhood of Columbus, he is made to pro- 
ceed man, as the Elizabethans would say, then pilot, cosmographer 
seaman, admiral, and discoverer. 

The usual canons of criticism fail one in attempting to esti- 
mate the worth of such an anthology as this, for it has been wisely 
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asserted that poetry is the antithesis of science, and we are 
required to class history with the literature of knowledge, whose 
business is merely to convey information. In her pages the author 
has brought together a generous quantity of respectable verse, 
much of which is good poetry. But a few excerpts show that the 
drowsy muse sometimes ceases to direct the march of the poet's 
mind. When due allowance has been made for what is inferior, 
there is left in the volume much excellent poetry. And why not? 
Were not the writers dealing with a theme of epic grandeur? 

Many of the classical fallacies concerning Columbus and his 
mighty project are to be found in the excerpts assembled by the 
author. But the work is not on this account to be condemned, for 
the object of the poet is to entertain his reader. Even though 
the quotations are quite unreliable as history, many of them are 
admirable as poetry. In other words, the book is to be read and 
re-read as pure, not as applied, literature. Lest the reader would 
think them few, no errors are noticed, and if they are not legion, 
they are yet enough to suffice for a battalion. These are not 
errors of Miss Ryan, but mistakes of the poets. But the reviewer 
desires again to remark that not one of the authors quoted has 
undertaken a history of the Columbian epoch or a biography of 
its central figure. As literature the work deserves a place in the 
library. 

Illinois in 1818. By Solon Justus Buck. Illinois Centennial Com- 
mission. Springfield, 1917. 
This year Illinois celebrates the one hundredth anniversary of 
its admission into the Union. A commission, appointed by the 
governor, has outlined a general and comprehensive plan for the 
centennial observance. Besides the local celebrations throughout 
the State, a great official celebration in Springfield, and the 
probable erection of a centennial memorial building, "one of the 
greatest and certainly the most enduring of the State's observ- 
ances of the centennial anniversary will be the publication of a 
centennial memorial history, on a scale not before attempted by 
a state of the union." The history will consist of the volume 
hereby presented : Illinois in 1818, which is preliminary to the Cen- 
tennial History, and five other volumes, namely: Illinois Province 
and Territory, 1673-1818; The Frontier State, 1818-1848; The Era of 



